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THE RELATION OF READING 


TO INTELLIGENCE 


Srvcge the earliest attempts of Binet, ability to 
reat has been widely used as a measure of mentality. 
With the exception of a few nonlanguage scales, 
intelligence tests generally involve reading — skills. 
Learning to read, like learning to do anything else, 
has its limits set by inherent patterns of mental de- 
velopment. The close relationship existing between 
reading ability and intelligence probably warrants 
the general practice of testing reading ability as one 
of the factors in measuring intelligence. However, 
it does not follow that reading ability and intelligence 
are one and the same thing, a fact that is often over- 
looked in interpreting aptitude-rating scales based on 
reading situations. 

While it takes certain degrees of mental maturity 
to develop reading proficiency, there are many indi- 
viduals of normal and superior mentality who have 
reading difficulties. The mental capacity of such 
students cannot be accurately determined by the in- 
telligenee tests which use reading as the basic stimu- 
lus for mental performance. Any individual who 
has a reading retardation, i.e., fails to develop a read- 
ing-proficiency level commensurate with mental level, 
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is handicapped when given an aptitude test requiring 
reading beyond his reading-achievement level. 
Compared with the distributions of intelligence 
ratings, there is a disproportionately large percentage 
of poor readers in our secondary sehools and colleges. 
The clinical diagnoses of reading problems and gen- 
eral teaching experience further attest the fact that 
intelligence and reading do not necessarily go hand 
in hand. There is probably greater reading retarda- 
tion among the mentally superior than among the 
mentally dull students. Much of the reading re- 
tardation goes undetected because superior students 
are able to get by with ordinary reading ability when 
they are capable of developing outstanding skills. 
The relation of reading retardation to intelligence 
is illustrated in the 1948 report of the Tennessee 
State Testing Program (2). While the 1Q’s of Ten- 
nessee’s colored pupils are only 9 per cent lower 
than of white pupils at the twelfth-grade level, the 
reading achievement is 28 per It then 
follows that achievement scores in natural 
mathematics, and the social 
the colored pupils are 65 


lower. 


English, 


cent 
sciences, studies show 
even greater differences; 
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per cent lower than the white pupils. Obviously, could be established as having improved scholastically k 
factors other than intelligence contribute to the dif- more than another in consequence of reading instrye. - 
ferences in achievement between these colored and _ tion; however, all levels of aptitude and all levels o; Mn 
white pupils. A study of the semi-interquartile previous achievement were able to benefit from reme. of | 
ranges indicate that method of instruction has con- dial reading. It is the common observation of those des 
siderable influence on the achievement distributions experienced in clinical reading, and reading in the oe 
of the groups. While the white pupils are only 20  upper-grade levels, that low mentality is not a cause Ren 
per cent less heterogeneous than children represented of the majority of reading difficulties. That most of I tota 
by the norms, the colored pupils are 50 per cent the children who are able to go to school by them. [Ac 
less heterogeneous than the normal in achievement. selves can be taught to read, if teaching methods are ae 
This difference is probably attributable to uniform _ gejentifically adapted to their needs, is further evi [Pi j 
grade-level methods of teaching. Teachers in the dence in support of this view. The rapid growth o; een 
white schools are apparently more conscious of indi- reading instruction in high schools, colleges, and uni- [Eyota 
vidual differences and provide for the individual needs _ yeysities during the past ten years indicates the ten. [Py gr 
of their pupils to a greater degree than do the teachers eney for educators to recognize that reading prof. [Ey 
in the colored schools. ciency depends upon many factors in addition to) J ;hat 
Intelligence tests measure the behavior or reaction intelligence. As Kilby has pointed out, the college ‘ eurr 
of an individual to specifie tasks only in proportion — senior finds that the difference between an “A” and [— ati 
S, to the opportunities the individual has had to de- a “C” grade is less dependent upon scholastic apti- [cor 
velop his innate abilities. Intelligence scales are tude, which is relatively homogeneous at the senior B of q 


constructed on the assumption that the individual level, than upon reading efficiency. Humber (5) TE weal 











5 tested has had the advantages of a normal cultural expresses a similar opinion. t i of si 
and social environment. Any marked variation of Skill in reading continues to develop throughout 7 reg 
the environmental factor naturally affects the 1Q-| life; reading experiences, even without specific read [pe ‘ 

; Wheeler’s study of the changes in intelligence ratings\ ing instruction, improve proficiency. Anderson and } twee 

; affected by environmental transitions in isolated \ Morse (1), studying the reading of veterans, report F the ¢ 
mountain communities (10) confirms the fast accumu- “ that reading scores continuously increase from fresh- [—P tellig 

(" lating evidence that the two-dimensional measure of man to senior year as a consequence of academic and J pare 

‘ a mental abilities (mental and chronological ages) is general reading experiences. The degree to which an [ phas 
. 3 grossly inadequate. A third dimension, that of de-  jndividual can develop reading skill and the degree : pera 
7 velopmental opportunities, should be given careful to which he does develop it are two different things. > that 

: 5 consideration in interpreting intelligence ratings. Of Using ability to read as a major factor in determining [_ tellig 
the environmeptal variables the quantity and quality intelligence is a dangerous educational policy. Ii : nail 
of schooling appgars to earry considerable weight. presupposes uniform reading instruction and uni- F- pract 
; Other variables that affect development are (a) phys- form reading experiences, interests, and motivation. [> (2) 
C+ ical factors such as vision, hearing, speech, nutrition, Nevertheless, aptitude tests depending heavily upon [or m 
L glands, and so on, (b) emotional stability, and (¢) reading ability continue to be a determining factor | expel 
personality patterns. It is not enough to measure jn guidance, admissions, and instructional policies in ment 

: the aptitudes of groups or individuals in terms of most of our institutions of higher learning. Da hig 

‘ time and learning compared with norms without first Various investigations indicate that reading eff- - situd 
giving due consideration to the variable elements that ciency may be a significant variable in the low pre — chara 
may exist in developmental opportunities. Differ-  gictiye values of scholastie-aptitude tests (9, 11, 8). ' oppo 
ences in opportunities to learn may alter to a meas- georeg on the Scholastic Aptitude Test can be used fF 7 guisti 
urable degree the total psychological behavior pat- g. 9 sereening device for entering college fresh- | ment: 
terns expressed in the test responses. Pupils who en who need remedial reading, and reading vocabu- [ readi 
have had inadequate reading instruction, poor vision, lary is a significant factor affecting the efficiency of tion 
emotional blocks, or other handicaps are heavily hoth reading and aptitude tests (8). The ability to 4 lingu 
penalized on aptitude tests. do paragraph reading on the Potts-Bennet Tests for : 

The success of reading programs in high schools nursing aptitude is more closely related to success é r 
and colleges illustrates that reading efficiency is not than the Army Alpha scores (13). However, the a — 
necessarily a measure of intelligence. For example, amount and difficulty of the reading material on an | 
Kilby (6) reports that college freshmen who receive intelligence test does not differentiate the poor reader 
remedial reading instruction earn significantly higher unless it is sufficiently above the student’s reading ef- 

FI final grade averages than the untrained students of ficiency level to interfere with rate and comprehension 

i equal aptitude rating and slightly higher initial read- (3). Thus may be summed up some of the significant Th 
ing status. He also found that no level of aptitude investigations in reading and intelligence. Bi 


to say 
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Research at the University of Miami (11, 12) re- 
ae 


veals that a high degree of relationship (r=.70) ex- 
ists between reading skill and the linguistie scores 


of the ACE Psychological Examination, while a low 
degree of relationship (r=.36) occurs between read- 
ing ability and quantitative psychological scores. 
Reading ability correlates high (r=.71) with the 
The 
ACE was found to have low predictive value for 


total or gross psychological scores of the ACE. 
academie success (4). In view of these relationships 
it is important to consider that remedial reading in- 
struction is able to improve the reading skills of the 
retarded university students on an average of around 
a grade a month. 

The University of Miami investigations also report 
that the ACE differentiates the students choosing the 
curricula with language requirements. This differ- 
entiation is on the basis of the linguistic psychological 
scores; no significant differences appear on the basis 
of quantitative scores. Apparently, students who are 
weak in reading abilities gravitate toward the course 
of studies requiymg the minimum of language skills, 
regardless of jerest preferences. 

As we should expect, a relationship does exist be- 
tween reading skill and intelligence as measured by 
the quantitative (nonreading) items of the ACE in- 
telligence test, but that relationship is very low com- 
pared with\ the relation of reading to the linguistic 
phases of the:test. It might be thought from the high 
correlations between reading and linguistic scores 
that reading ability is a good index of linguistie in- 
telligence. It is well established, however, that: (1) 
reading skills ean be improved by instruction and 
practice at all but the lowest levels of intelligence, 
(2) few people read up to their mental potentialities 
or mental levels, and (3) many factors of instruction, 
experience, interests, ete., influence reading develop- 
ment. Since learning to read is thus known to be 
a highly variable factor depending upon the vicis- 
situdes of schooling, purposes, ambitions, physical 
characteristics, emotional patterns, personalities, and 
opportunities, it seems highly probable that the lin- 
guistic phases of intelligence scales do not test native 
mental ability to the degree expected. The fact that 
reading ability ean be markedly improved by instrue- 
tion precludes the possibility that all of this reading- 
linguistie relationship is due to the existence of a 
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special mental factor called “linguistie ability.” The 
amount of potential linguistic ability, as such, can be 
estimated only after determining the amount of read- 
ing improvement that results from special instrue- 
tion. 

The mechanies of reading are not difficult to learn 
or to teach. Mastering the elementary reading skills 
becomes a relatively simple task if methods of learn- 
Many feeble- 


ing are adapted to individual needs. 


minded persons are taught to read so successfully 
that reading achievement materially promotes happy 
adjustment to society. Occasionally there are chil- 
dren who master reading mechanies far beyond their 
comprehension or understanding level. These ‘“word- 
eallers” appear mentally brilliant in contrast to the 
semblance of dullness manifested by pupils who have 
reading difficulties. [It is not so much the ability to 
learn to read that serves as a measure of intelligence, 
as the ability to use reading as a tool for mental 
performances. Only after the reading skills are 
mastered somewhere near commensurately with apti- 
tudes is it reasonable to assume that ability to read 


will serve as a valid medium of mental measurement. 
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A CALL FOR ACTION 


Rosert A. Love, Director, 


Evening and Extension Division, 
The City College School of Business, New York 


PARAPHRASING Mark Twain, we might be tempted 
to say of the shocking mortality rate of evening-ses- 


sion undergraduates that “Everyone talks about it, 


” 


but no one does anything about it.” For years we 
have been faced with the alarming fact that fewer 
than 10 per cent of evening students complete the eur- 
riculum and receive degrees. This deplorable situa- 
tion eries out for energetic action on the part of the 


administration. 
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The evening-session student, by the very fact that he 
embarks on an eight-year program of study, usually 
in addition to regular daytime employment, indicates 
a high degree of interest and ambition. And yet, 
somewhere along the line, nine out of every ten of these 
men and women decide to abandon their education. 
We would be blind indeed if we did not aecept a good 
We would be 


inexcusably remiss if we did not act to combat it. 


part of the blame for this defection. 


The Evening and Extension Division of the City 
College School of Business has been attacking the 
drop-out problem for several years. We have made 
extensive surveys and studies. We have not hesitated 
to effect improvements or make changes when our 
findings called for such action. As a result we have 
been gratified to note an encouraging inerease in the 
number of students remaining in school. In just one 
year, from September, 1946, to September, 1947, the 
percentage of entering freshmen failing to re-enroll 
for the second term dropped from 49 per cent to 
19.4 per cent between fall and spring, and 28 per 
cent between spring and fall. 

We began our work on the problem by asking the 
following questions: Do drop-outs stem from mere 
lack of information to the student, an absence of 
Are they traceable to inadequa- 


cies in offerings, ineffectiveness in teaching, or fail- 


proper orientation? 


ure to provide assistance to the individual for well- 
rounded living? To what extent do these deficiencies, 
which drive such large numbers away from us, operate 
on those who remain with us? 

We did not overlook two major limitations on drop- 
out figures, transfers and temporary drop-outs. 
Transfers represent the largest single reason for drop- 
outs developed in our study. Included are transfers 
to other sessions and schools of the college, shifts to 
nondegree status, and transfers to other institutions. 
It is logical, therefore, to deduct transfers in attempt- 
ing to measure the proportion of students lost to 
higher education. Since the drop-outs for any one 
term represent simply students not with us this term 
who were with us last term, the figure obviously in- 
cludes many students who will return, probably the 
following semester or at some later date. Of our most 
recent graduating group, representing students origi- 


nally entering in the evening session : 


1 student had been out 5 different times 
6 per cent had been out 3 or 4 times 


16 “ “ “ “ “ . “ 


59 “a ‘ “ “ “ 


1 time 


Only 19 per cent had proceeded from entering to a 
degree without interruption. 
Moreover, this term, approximately half of the 
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drop-outs were offset by drop-outs of other terms who 
re-entered to continue their studies. 

Taking these limitations into account, our analysis 
developed twelve major reasons for drop-outs. They 
are: 1, Wrong selection of school or course of study. 
2. Lack of orientation—inattention to personal needs. 
3. Work load. 4. Illness. 5. Scholastic difficulties, 
6. Home responsibilities. 7. Business or military 
reasons—left town. 8. Financial difficulty. 9. Sty. 
dent inactivity. 10. Inattention to problem of drop. 
outs. 11. Ineffective teaching. 12. Meaningless cur. 
riculum. 

Undoubtedly, some of our drop-outs should oceur 
A full knowledge of the 
school—its program of study, and the physical, finan- 
cial, and other requirements for pursuing a course of 
study—would often have led the student to a decision 


before the student enrolls. 


not to enter. Reealling that improper choice of school 
may lead to transfer or drop-outs, we determined to 
take the initiative and bring to applicants a clear con- 
ception of what is involved in a cogtemplated course 
of study. 

We therefore scheduled a preregistration meeting, 
with individualized information, for Saturday after- 
noon before registration of incoming freshman stu- 
dents. Attacking the broader problem of proper 
orientation, we set up a series of weekly meetings, the 
eontent of which is built around questions assembled 
from students over a period of years. 

Our experience has shown that highly desirable re 
sults ean be achieved by such fundamental human- 
relations policies. Accordingly, we place great eu- 
phasis on personal interviews and counseling to iron 
out social, personal, and educational problems. An 
advisory committee, available during the registration 
period, supplies help on career opportunities and ad- 
vice on courses useful in meeting the requirements 0! 
various fields. In addition to the counseling made 
available within the college, contact is made with out- 
side agencies in psychological and vocational fields. 
A special service is maintained for the handicappel 
with referrals to outside institutions in eases such 3s 
that of the blind or students with serious speech de- 
fects. Another special advisory service is maintained 
for veterans. 

High on the list of factors that cause trouble for 
evening-session students is the work load. We mus’ 
remember that the average undergraduate works up 
to 40 hours a week or more. He is in classes for as 
much as 10 hours or more. In the metropolitan area 
he may spend as much as 15 hours each week com- 
muting to and from home, place of business, and 
school. Obviously, this work load of 65 hours a week, 
plus increasing commitments, as the high-school grad- 
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crows into adulthood, is an adequate reason for 


late 


ping off some of that load. In most instances he 


drop] 
cannot drop his work, and he can reduce his commuting 
time only by eutting out his extra trip to the college. 
He can reduce his social and other obligations only at 
the cost of affecting adversely that well-rounded life 
which is itself the objective of an education. 

To understand drop-outs of evening-session students 


t is necessary to keep in mind this picture of the re- 
‘uirements on their time. In grappling with this un- 
rlying reason for drop-outs, the college must content 
tself with providing schedule conditions which mini 
mize lost time, placing proper limits on the academic 
load earried; assisting the student to find employment 
involving reasonable work days; and perhaps giving 
some consideration to the matter of when maximum 
class assignments, e3 In the City 
College School of Business Evening and Extension 


xams, ete., are given. 
Division we have found that our rearrangement of 
schedules for incoming freshmen so that they obtain 
convenient programs—three evenings ending early in 
the evening—has done more to reduce drop-outs than 
any other one step taken. 

ll Iness is another factor that looms large among the 
reasons for drop-outs. According to our study, how- 
ever, it is nervous complications brought on by stress 
and strain rather than functional ailments that cause 

health-indueed resignations. This suggests the close 
relation between health and the work-load problem 





and indicates the need for social life and recreation 
as a means of lessening the strain. For this reason, 
as well as to make provision for a well-rounded edu- 
cation, We carry on a comprehensive program of stu- 
dent activities and student guidance. 

We have already discussed three factors working 
to the detriment of the student. 


Harmful in themselves, their cumulative effect results 


evening-session 


in still another reason for drop-outs—scholastie diffi- 
culties. There ean be no argument with the position 
that scholastic requirements for evening students 
should be no lower than those required for any 
other session of a college. Nevertheless, there are 
several effective steps which can, and should, be taken 
to reduce drop-outs traceable to scholastic reasons. 

First, the evening student deserves an interpretation 
of college regulations consistent with the situation 
in which he works rather than one designed to pre- 
vent a day-session student from playing “hookey” 
taking his work lightly. 

Secondly, a thorough system of warning students 
who are making a bad record can be used. At City 
College the instructor begins this process by warn- 
ing the students while he is still in a course. If 
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the student does not improve, he is put on pro- 


bation for a period before he is actually debarred. 
The from this 

tablished for us as long ago as 1941. 
stringent scholastic 


method were es- 


A year previous 


beneficial results 


an approach to more require- 


ments was made by putting a large number of eve- 


ning students on probation and warning others. 
Within a year, a vast majority of these students 
had lifted themselves to a far more satisfactory 


level of scholastic performance. 

Another frequently recurring, and understandable, 
difficulty. <A 
meager approach toward alleviation of this is a loan 


reason for resignations is financial 
however, 1S 


still 


business) in a 


fund. A more constructive approach, 


through an effective placement service, with 


greater possibilities (in a school of 
plan for shaping programs of study so that a person is 
equipped to do a job. Equipment to hold a better job 
as part of the requirements for terminal programs 
offered to entering students should serve to minimize 
drop-outs for financial reasons. 

Quite often sv much of the student’s time is de- 
voted to work and classes that he becomes inactive 
with the result that 


he is especially subject to stresses and strains, pres- 


in recreational and social areas, 


sures and tension. To complete his education, even to 
maintain the balance required to enable him to con- 
tinue, he needs aid in that area which we term student 


activities. Recognizing this need, we have set up 


student counselors, arranged for a separate recrea- 
building, as well lounge facilities in the 
school building itself, provided 


ship for glee club, 


tion as 
instructional leader- 
orchestra, and dramatie groups, 
and set up a student-life department. 

We have previously discussed the temporary na- 
ture of some drop-outs. It is most important, how- 


ever, to follow up every student who does not re 


enroll, so that he does not become a permanent drop 
Our approach to this action is to ask non-re- 
turnees for information which would help us in doing 
students still enrolled. 


out. 


whatever we can to service 
The result is to pave the way for a consideration of 
the individual’s own problem and at the same time 
obtain real reasons for drop-outs, whereas more direct 
questions would bring evasive answers. 


No discussion of the drop-out problem would be 


complete without reference to the unfortunate fact 
of ineffective teaching. We would be closing our 


eyes to reality if we did not admit that many drop- 
outs are traceable directly to the failure of teachers 


to do an effective teaching job; to their inability 


to adapt subject matter to the special needs of the 


evening group; to the inflexibility which results in 








~~ 
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requiring memorization of meaningless facts instead 
of meaningful discussion which brings course content 
in line with the student’s own experience. 

There is no doubt but that the evening student 
requires a high-quality brand of teaching adapted 
Day-session teachers, we know, often 
Then 
there is the problem of men experienced in their field 
but without teacher training. At City College, the 
Evening and Extension Division draws its business- 
subject instructors directly from business. For these, 
as well as for regular instructors, we have the prob- 
lem of helping them do an effective teaching job. In 
an effort to solve this problem we have under- 
taken, through supervisors and group meetings, and 


to his needs. 
fail to adapt their methods to mature adults. 


recently through a series of Saturday morning meet- 
ings, to train instructors in the art of teaching. A 
manual, “Your Key to Better Instruction,” supple- 
ments this program. “Suggestions for Supervisors” 
is offered as an additional aid. 

It would be rash to deny that the potential re- 
sults of more effective teaching in reducing drop-outs 
is far greater than would ever be indicated by a mere 
listing of reasons for drop-outs. We must depend 
on more effective teaching for the positive pull which 
holds evening students in the face of all the reasons 
for withdrawing. 

Furthermore, it should be realized that drop-outs 
occur because the eurriculum which the student is 
compelled to follow is often meaningless to him. We 
admit students who, by and large, are faltering in 
their resolve to continue seven years or more. We then 
immediately enroll them in courses which, from their 
point of view, have point only for the purpose of 
meeting requirements for a degree. 

It is clearly indicated that we shall continue to 
have drastie drop-outs of numerous individuals who 
might well profit from a longer stay in college until 
we provide a well-thought-out program which will, 
for at least one year, leave them with an appreciation 
of what they have done, along with a better under- 
standing of where they are going and of how they 
are to get there. 

Tied in with the need of a more personalized pro- 
gram for the first year is the overpowering need for 
terminal programs which will leave the individual 
with a series of successive objectives along the road to 
the final objective of a degree. 

Because drop-outs are affected by so many differ- 
ent factors, including many outside influences as well 
as those with which we may cope within the college, 
it is fairly difficult to measure the results of any 
specific steps taken. In this session of the City Col- 
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lege, we know only that, simultaneously with , 
fairly definite program to overcome deficiencies which 
might lead to drop-outs, there has recently been , 
significant reduction in them among the first-term sty. 
dents on whom we have centered our efforts. 

Even though we may not be able to measure ey. 
actly the results of any of the various steps taken 
to reduce the rate, the prevailing situation demand; 
careful study and analysis. An honest attempt to 
arrive at the causes of drop-outs and to remedy 
them can hardly fail to keep in school some of those 
who are now leaving but who should remain. Even 
more important, an active approach to the present 
inadequacies of our procedures, programs, and 
policies can hardly fail to improve the service to stv. 
dents who stay with us. 

In conclusion, we should not fail to note that this 
problem is not confined to the evening session. The 
day rate, too, is shockingly high. The well-know 
study by John H. McNeely (Bulletin 11, 1938, U.S. 
Office of Education) showed that, for the sample coy- 
ered, 62.1 per cent left the university during or at 
the end of a four-year period without obtaining 2 
degree and that, even after allowing for transfers to 
other universities and those returning at a later date, 
the drop-out rate stood at 45.2 per cent. By years, 
the rate was 33.8 per cent for the first year, 16.7 per 
cent for the second year, 7.7 per cent for the third 
year, and 3.9 per cent for the fourth year, all related 
to the total entering class. 

When we relate the number dropping out each year 
to the total who started at the beginning of the same 
year, we derive the following figures. At the begin- 
ning of the second year, we start with only 66.2 stu- 
dents, hence the 16.7 students who drop out the second 
year are really 25 per cent of the students who start 
that year. Similarly, the 7.7 per cent drop-outs of the 
third year are equivalent to 15.5 per cent of those be- 
ginning the year; and the 3.9 drop-outs of the senior 
class are 9.3 per cent of those who start the fourth 
year in day session. 

In comparing the day and evening rates, we mus! 
take into account the fact that evening freshmen are 
subject to two years of drop-outs at the day-freshman 
rate of 33.8 per cent; the evening sophomore, two suc- 
ceeding years with the beginning group in each in- 
stance reduced to 25 per cent; the evening-session 
junior class, two years at 15.5 per cent; and the senior 
class, two years at 9.3 per cent. The cumulative re 
sults of such rates of drop-outs thus caleulated from 
day-session standards, would mean that, of 100 eve- 
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ning students starting with us eight years before, we 
should graduate 14.6 students, plus a slight allowance 
for returning students. 

It is obvious that the day session, no less than the 


DPakoerte . .. 
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evening, must remedy serious weaknesses. It has been 
shown that only intelligent action will cut down the 
tremendous drop-out rate. The time for that action 


is now. 





OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


JoHN W. Hancock 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal 


A very large percentage of students entering college 
have no concrete idea of what vocation they wish to 
pursue after their formal education has been com- 
pleted. Records taken on a group of first-semester 
college sophomores and second-semester freshmen in- 
dicate that only 57 per cent feel that they are defi- 
nitely enrolled in the curriculum which will be of 
most benefit to them after graduation (146 cases). 
(All eases were dropped from the study who thought 
they would not hire themselves out later in a gainful 
occupation. This included 27 women students who 
felt that they would not work from the time they were 
graduated until they were married.) Those persons 
who fell in the 57-per-cent group not only felt that 
they knew in what area of work they wished to en- 
gage; but many felt that they knew the exact type of 
job they would start out on. 
not indicate the probable truth of the statements but 
indicates the sureness of direction of the orientation. 

Of the 43 per cent of students not sure of voca- 
tional direction (63 students), 19, or about one third, 
of the group realized they had first enrolled in college 
in a course which was dictated by the family or be- 
cause a good friend had enrolled at the same time in 
the same curriculum. This does not necessarily mean 
that the effects of their education will be wasted, but, 
in a number of eases, indicates that valuable time has 


This, of course, does 


been or will be misspent in course organization. Some 
of this group wished to enroll in a given school but 
enrolled in another school thought to be less difficult. 
These are not unusual conditions and can best be 
remedied before the student arrives at the college 
level. 

Some students start a certain college curriculum 
only to find that their interest or ability is not in, line 
with this curriculum. Regrettably, they also find in 
some cases that they do not have the college-entrance 
requirements to change to another school within the 
college or university in which they have enrolled. 
This means a change to another college or university 
or backtracking and obtaining required credits in 
some manner or a continuance in the school of enroll- 


ment which has been found less fitting than the new 
choice. 

We cannot make sure that a pupil is graduating 
from high school with the units or credits most bene- 
ficial for his future well-being; however, a fair at- 
tempt must be made to provide the graduating high- 
school pupil with as many facts as possible concern- 
ing future job placement and the credits one needs 
to enter college if this job requires higher education. 

Many schools inelude in their curriculum a course 
in occupational orientation, some beginning very early 
in the high-school program. It has not been so long 
since some of these students, as children, were plan- 
ning to be railroad engineers, policemen, detectives, 
movie stars, or cowboys because of some personal 
glamour set; consequently, they are still in a period 
of groping. Guidance is indicated. 

This ean sometimes be accomplished following inter 
est testing by exposing the student to written mate- 
rials concerning the interest areas; however, the pro- 
gram of guidance cannot stop there if it is to be 
of much value to the pupil. If he is to make any 
kind of an intelligent analysis of a certain job in 
terms of whether he will like the work he must know 
what a person must do from 8 to 12 hours a day in 
carrying on this work. The hour-by-hour details of 
that work, not the broad outline of the job, are most 
important. Somebody must make the job “live” for 
the More time must be allocated by the 
schools for the pupil to get out and see and talk to 


student. 


people at work, not just a casual “factory visit.” 
Some high-school programs of guidance are based on 
having persons successful in certain work come in to 
talk about that work. Since these persons are success- 
ful and probably interested in and satisfied with their 
jobs, they spend too much time enlarging on the fact 
that they get.great personal pleasure out of the work 
and dwelling too long on any possible glamourous 
parts of the work. The pupil is left feeling it must 
be a grand job and one in which much money can be 
made. It is only later that he discovers the dull, 
routine aspects of the job, many times so late that 
he has already spent time preparing himself for the 
job. However, if someone had told him exactly what 
to expect from day to day on the job, he might have 
searched farther for an occupation and selected some- 
thing entirely different and more in line with his own 
interests and abilities. 
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To be of the most value, occupational guidance in 
the schools should include counseling and facilities 
as follows: 1. More than casual on-the-job observa- 
tion. 2. Talking to persons doing the “spade work.” 
3. Satisfactions one trades for those satisfactions in- 
volved in earning large amounts of money. 4. Earn- 
ings one can expect in various fields. 5. Time usually 
elapsing before a key position is reached. 6. An ade- 
7. Available full- 


time professional psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 


quately trained staff of counselors. 
gists: as many as budget permits. 8. Continuous pro- 
gram of testing orientation and therapy beginning in 
the grade school. 

The. problem of oceupational counseling should be 
accompanied and preceded by diagnosis and therapy 
for personality maladjustments if necessary. The 
earlier such maladjustments are noted and corrected, 
the more quickly such remedial work is accomplished. 
Adjustment to occupational goals is often dependent 
on the individual’s acceptance of himself as an indi- 
vidual; and, following a series of meetings with the 
clinical counselor, he perceives himself in a much 
truer light than previously. This permits an easier 
adjustment to the occupational problem. 

The guidance and orientation programs of the 
schools, colleges, social agencies, and industry should 
be joint, specialized efforts toward the adjustment of 
individuals for better social and personal living. 

Historically we are not far removed from the old- 
time truant officer, the birch rod, the itinerant sechool- 
master. We have come a long way in a few years. 
We have much farther to go. 
take us the farthest, the fastest, is the acceptance of 
the idea that more good ean be done early than late, 
by persons trained and qualified to do such orientation 
or remedial work. It cannot generally be done by the 
teachers of subject matter who are well qualified for 
their particular jobs but perhaps not for this job. In 
some cases they are overburdened with their present 
loads, and there is nothing in the literature which 
lends any weight to the idea that a good teacher is 
necessarily a good counselor. Most teachers on all 
educational levels have not had time in their profes- 
sional eareers to receive training in the specialized 
areas of testing, counseling, and therapy. Many are, 
justifiably, not interested in this specialty. If pre- 
paring pupils and students for “life” is one of the 
objectives of the educational institution, too much 
time, effort, and money cannot be spent in the area 
of occupational orientation, which at present is re- 
garded in many schools as a thing to be accomplished 
in a very short period of time, as an “extra” to aca- 
demic achievement. 





One vehicle that will . 
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THE 1949 CONNECTICUT COLLEGE SUMMER 
SESSION OF THE DANCE 


WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


Vision, the long-range viewpoint, and the patience 
and devotion necessary for achievement in any of the 
arts of the theatre having been at a new low this past 
season on Broadway, we are happy to report that we 
have just had an experience in theatre-going that has 
given us a flutter of hope again. The event that was 
so inspiring and eye-filling was the second A verican 
Dance Festival in New London, Connecticut, under 
the auspices of the New York University-Connectieut 
College School of the Dance, at the college’s handsome 
Here, on August 
21, a gala performance was given which presente 
the outstanding professional modern-dance companies, 
those of José Limon and Valerie Bettis, and th 
Jane Dudley-Sophie Maslow-William Bales New 
Dance Group. The occasion was the last of eleven 
consecutive festival performances of the three com- 
panies and made of the New London feature an event 
in the world of theatre-dance comparable to the an- 
nual springtime Bethlehem Bach Festival and the 
Koussevitsky Tanglewood summer concerts. Eight 
new dances were given premiere performances by the 
three groups, and five of these made up the closing 
bill. None of the audience, neither those who were 
familiar with modern-dance technique as contrasted 
with that of traditional ballet, nor those who were not 
(and there were a few despite the fact that modern 
dance is now in the full flush of its maturity being 
in its third decade), failed to be moved by the tech- 
nical prowess, the choreographic originality, and th 
inspired performances given. 

Valerie Bettis, who appeared recently with Beatrice 
Lillie in “Inside U.S.A.,” opened the gala bill, with 
her company rollicking through a Comedia Del Art 
danee fol-de-rol, “Domino Furioso,” which she had 
created. José Limon and his company followed with 
his creation, a serenely elegant and impassioned dance, 
“The Moor’s Pavanne,” suggested by “Othello,” and 
a beautiful and deeply moving pure dance selection 
for which Doris Humphrey did the choreography. 
“Invention.” Jane Dudley did an imaginative so!o. 
“Vagary,” and Sophie Maslow, William Bales, an( 
the New Dance Group romped ecstatically in a Jewish 
folk-dance frolic, “Festival,” an ensemble number by 
The audience, comprised largely of «'- 


and spacious Palmer Auditorium. 


’ 


Miss Maslow. 


criminating dance lovers who had traveled to the per- 
formance from all parts of the country rewarded the 
artists with the rousing ovation they fully deserved. 
We were awed by lyric eestasy in movement, excited 
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by rythmns, postures, and kinetie dynamies that were 
provocative, as Well as revealing and challenging, and 
piven the emotional catharsis that perfect dance can 
pre V ide. 

It is in extending today’s aesthetic possibilities that 
the artists of the modern dance excel, in a fuller 
iwareness of what constitutes reality—not only of the 
external World, but in a comprehension of life and 

an through the ages as revealed to us through the 
creat scientifie and intellectual leaders of today of 
Freud and Einstein are but two. Certainly 
The truly 
odern-dance choreographer is not content with see- 


wnol 
there is more to it than meets the eye.” 
ing man in the round, so to speak; he sees him in a 
new spatial eoneept, on another plane, often in a time 
less world which the validity of his basie idea or emo- 
tion in a given dance enables him to extend through 
the infinite stimuli associated, consciously or uneon- 
sciously, with the idea. Often enough it is presented 
kinetically in a foreshortened or oblique approach, the 
literal being supplanted by the abstract in move- 

nt. This is the lueid, sinewy stuff of genuine 
modern dance as against the tinsel of traditional 
ballet. It is more than fresh subject matter, a new 
kinetic approach, masterly technical extension, dy- 
namics, range, elevation, and miraculous ability to 
sustain movement. The basic idea or emotion giving 
the danee its form is clarified through kinetie logie 
necessitating the greatest economy in order that it 
may attain greater reality, its true objective. Tech- 
nical dexterity does not serve here as an end in itself 
as it does in conventional ballet, planned as a diver- 
sion, an escapist lark, whose very perfection has its 
special excitements. As in today’s significant musie, 
sculpture, painting, literature, the added dimension in 
which we now contemplate life, the abstractions im- 
plicit in the pattern resulting from the modern ap- 
proach, all these are an integral part of the modern 
dancer’s technique, his choice of material, and his 
creative development—body, spirit, and mind. 

These factors of the modern dance are part and 
parcel of the approach to dance as executed in the six- 
week summer session in which leading dancers taught 
And, though 
this is but the second American Dance Festival under 


right up to the closing performances. 


the auspices of the New York University-Connecticut 
College leadership in which Martha Hill, head of the 
dance department at the university, and Ruth Bloomer, 
in a similar post at the college, act as co-directors, the 
modern-dance summer school and festival has been in 
existence since 1933, and has featured all the out- 
standing modern dancers and choreographers on its 
teaching staff. 

Martha Hill has been the dynamic spearhead of this 
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dance development since it began at Bennington Col 
lege in 1933 under the supervision of Robert D. Leigh 
and later of Mary Josephine Shelly. It closed in 
1942 for the duration of the war and when Benning- 
ton’s postwar calendar cancelled its summer session, 
arrangements were made to carry on at Connecticut 
College. 


lined here are all embraced in the teaching program, 


The component parts of modern dance out 


and more, for the course is a comprehensive theatre 
musie, dance, speech, poetry, and 


Both back-stage and front 


dance approach- 
technical stage training. 
of-the-house operations are also included. The dance 
course is unique, too, in that the student works with 
the leading dancers of each of the three professional 
eroups, compares their methods, and chooses the tech 
nique that he will foilow. Miss Hill’s greatest hope 
is to expand the modern dance through the presenta 
tion of as many authoritetive teachers and pertorm 
anees as possible so that new techniques and person 
alities among the student dancers will develop. She 
hopes and is striving unfalteringly for a year-round 
school of modern dance on similar lines. 

As to the students, men and women, they are largely 
of college and post-college age, while over 50 per cent 
of them are modern-danece teachers in colleges to whom 
association with José Limon, Valerie Bettis, Martha 
Hill, Ruth Bloomer, Louis Horst, Doris Humphrey, 
to name a few, will fire them with enough inspiration 
to offset the cold-water splash provided by unenlight- 
ened communities to which anything more modern that 
a Schmoo is eause for snickers and smirks. Leading 
these communities, paradoxically enough, is the show- 
business sector of Times Square, proving once again 
that provincialism is a mental, not a geographic, state. 
Not at all. 
business producing fraternity contributed nothing to 


Ineredible, you say? Broadway’s show 
the experiment in dance-theatre conducted in Con 
necticut College this summer, since it is primarily in 
terested in production gambles, not theatre experi- 
ment. This despite the fact that the greatest advance, 
both financially and artistically, in the professional 
theatre during the past decade has been in musicals. 
In many of these, since “Oklahoma,” choreographed 
by Agnes De Mille, the dance, both ballet and modern, 
electrified audiences by introducing a continuity of 
dance, with related song and story, which beguilingly 
integrated the whole thing in a vigorous pattern of 
musie and narrative movement. The dancing in the 
current smash hit, “South Pacific,” is limited to men 
in Mary Martin’s hair, Byron MeCormick’s tatoo flex- 
ing, and Signor Pinza. The revolution in musicals, 
which the dance touched off in “Oklahoma,” began a 
decade earlier in the studios and classrooms of dancers 


with vision and intestinal fortitude and, as we see, is 








nerre 








still being promoted there since it is the genuine 
creative spirit. We can rest assured that the theatre 
will progress as long as artists such as presided at the 
American Dance Festival and their colleagues aspire 
and continue to teach and perform in our institutions 
of learning. 

Among the courses taught at the summer session 
of ’49 were introductory, intermediate, and advance 
dance techniques by Mr. Bales, Miss Bettis, Miss Hill, 
Mr. Limon, and Miss Maslow. America’s leading 
modern-dance choreographer, Doris Humphrey, gave 
a course in dance composition, as did Mr. Bales and 
Miss Hill, while Miss Humphrey also had a class in 
dance repertory. Technique and composition courses 
presented the teachers’ various approaches to form, 
composition, structure, phrasing, spatial treatment, 
statement of themes, development, and rhythm, dy- 
namies, dramatic content, and pattern, all executed 
with kinetie validity. Louis Horst, eminent musician, 
teacher, and genial patriarch in the family of modern 
dance, introduced modern and preclassic dance forms 
as a further guide to dance composition. An out- 
standing and forward-looking feature was Ben Belitt’s 
vital class in poetry and dance in which the dancers 
fuse spoken word and movement, further enlarging 
their thematie scope as well as enriching their com- 
positional horizon and technique. Hazel Johnson, 
composer of the excellent score for the new William 
Bales dance, “Judith,” gave a course in rhythmie 
training. Folk dancing, too, was taught, and experi- 
mental instruction undertaken with children’s groups 


ewenmte . « « 
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from the town. Students who worked on the teeh. 
nical production were under the supervision of Jeay 
Rosenthal, lighting expert, and Nananne Porcher, 
stage manager. 

Work with the children of New London was byt 
one part of the participation with the community 
developed during the summer-session program. Dem. 
onstration performances gave the townspeople a sort 
of festival preview. A radio-program promotion plan 
was so successful that it was taken over by loca] 
merchants for sponsorship. All this, in part, ac. 
counted for the exceptional attendance that saw the 
season end without a deficit. Of especial interest to 
the newcomer is the vigorous part that men dancers 
take in modern dance—quite the opposite froin that in 
ballet. Among the men students was an enthusiastic 
college athletic coach who is grimly determined to 
introduce modern dance for men in his physical-eda- 
cation program, “and no cracks.” 

The committee responsible for the summer session 
and festival comprised: Rosemary Parks, president of 
the college, chairman, Ruth Stanwood, Miss Bloomer, 
Miss Hill, and Mr. Horst. 

As to the festival performances—the exciting revival 
of outstanding dances from the repertory of the three 
companies and the eight new dances given premieres— 
that is another story. It was quite an experience, re- 
vealing and stimulating, and gave pause to one who is 
inclined to stop in awe when a vision comes to life 


before our eyes. 





EDUCATION AND QUANTIFICATION 


SOME years ago John Dewey referred to “quanti- 
fication” as one of the diseases of American educa- 
tion. As has been pointed out several times in these 
columns, American edueation has been influenced in 
many respects by the practices common in business 
and industry. In these fields progress can properly 
be described in terms of quantity-produetion, sales, 
earnings, and so on; here there is something tangible 
that readily lends itself to definition in quantitative 
measures. Can these measures be applied to educa- 
tion and, if so, to which of its many aspects? Are 
enrollment figures a measure of success, or the num- 
ber of degrees granted, or the revenues, and so on? 

There is still another gauge of progress that is not 
infrequently pointed to with pride. This is in terms 
of the number of courses offered and the number of 
new ones added periodically. The quantification and 
multiplication of courses seem to be based on the idea 
that students do not have enough intelligence to figure 


things out for themselves. Spoon-feeding is the char- 
acteristic not only of methods of instruction too fre- 
quently, but also of the content, which, it is thought, 
must not only be made palatable, but also be pre- 
digested. The following example, the connection of 
which with courses actually offered anywhere is purely 
coincidental, may be used to illustrate the trend. Not 
content with offering one course on “transportation,” 
an institution in order to meet the varied general and 
occupational interests of its students may break this 
down into a number of ad hoc courses—“transporta- 
tion by water,” “transportation by rail,” “transporta- 
tion by air,” and “transportation by road.” This, it 
would seem, is carrying the idea of what was at one 
time called “specificity” too far. Students, of course, 
have their own protective device; they will never admit 
knowledge of any subject, but will always respond 
that they “had” a course in it. The important ques- 
tion is whether every possible contingency, whether in 
general or in specialized education, should be met in 
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advance or whether an essential aim of edueation 
should not be to cultivate in students a sense of 
responsibility for their own thinking and further 
education.—I. L. K. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
CONVOCATION 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York will hold its 83d convocation in 
Albany on October 21 with meetings in Chancellors 
Hall, State Education Building. The general theme 
of the convocation will be the importance of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Vice-Chancellor John 
P. Myers of Plattsburg will preside at the opening 
session of the convocation and Regent Edward R. 
Eastman of Freeville will act as chairman of a dis- 
eussion forum on “The Citizen’s Role in Publie Edu- 
cation,’ at which the main address will be given by 
Roy E. Larsen, president, Time, Inc. The following 
will take part in the discussion: Mary K. Brod, New 
Rochelle, district chairman of the New York State 
School Boards Association; Benjamin C. Willis, super- 
intendent of schools, Yonkers; Frank C. Moore, state 
comptroller; Mrs. Clifford Jenkins, Roslyn Heights, 
vice-president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and Harold Stanley, secretary, New York 
State Grange. The discussion will be summarized by 
Henry Toy, executive director, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Publie Schools. 

The evening session will be opened by Chancellor 
William J. Wallin, Yonkers, when Ralph Bunche, 
director, Department of Trusteeship, United Nations, 
and Robert Uhlich, professor of education, Harvard 
University, will be the speakers. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OPENS FIRST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE first graduate school of industrial administra- 
tion in the country was opened on an experimental basis 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology on September 19. 
The school was founded last year by a $6,000,000 gift 
from the W. L. and May T. Mellon Foundation. The 
new school, called “The School of Industrial Admin- 
istration, William Larrimer Mellon, Founder,” opened 
with six specially selected students and seven pro- 
fessors, assisted by other members of the faculty. 
George Leland Bach, head of the institute’s economic 
department, is acting dean of the new school. The 
six students who have been admitted are all veterans 
and received bachelor degrees in June from the de- 
partment of industrial administration of the institute; 
all have had some experience in industry. At the 
end of the course they will receive the M.Se. The 
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school will be formally opened in September, 1950, 
when students from other colleges and from industry 
will be accepted. 

The planning committee of the school consists of 
Elliott Dunlap Smith, provost of the institute, as 
chairman; Robert E. Doherty, president; Glenn U. 
Cleeton, dean, division of humanistic and social 
studies; Robert F. Mehl, director, metals research lab- 
oratory, and head, metallurgical engineering depart- 
ment; and the acting dean. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS EXPANDS 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 

THE City College School of Business and Civic 
Administration (New York) has expanded the work- 
study programs inaugurated in January, 1947, with the 
establishment of the Co-operative Retail Training Pro- 
gram. In this program alone, 90 students have this 
year been placed in 30 department stores and 25 buy- 
ing offices. Enrolled in other co-operative programs 
are: advertising, 35; credit, 2; foreign trade, 15; man- 
agement, 22; sales, 14; and statistics, 23. More than 
150 leading business firms co-operate with the school in 
providing practical work for undergraduate students. 
Aceording to Thomas L. Norton, dean of the school, 
practical experience for the college students has three 
advantages: 1. The student gains practical experience 
without sacrificing time in finishing the college edu- 
cation. 2. The student gains much more from class- 
room work since it takes on new meaning in view of 
practical experience. .3. The student attains more in- 
sight into the business than a regular employe because 
it is agreed by the co-operating firms that they are 
assisting in an educational process and not simply 
procuring intelligent employes to perform immediate 


functions. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY OFFERS COURSE 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


A coursE in “College Teaching,’ designed to em- 
phasize the problems faced by the new college teacher, 
is being offered this fall for the first time by the School 
of Education, Cornell University. The two-hour class, 
which is open to graduate students, will inelude dis- 
cussions of such topies as learning and motivation 
among college students; teaching by lecture, demon- 
stration, and other methods; marks and grading; and 
selection and organization of subject matter. 

Since most graduate students are carrying heavy 
schedules to fulfill the requirements of scholarship and 
research in their major fields, no formal class prepara- 
tion will be required. 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY AND BETHLEHEM 
STEEL CO-OPERATE IN NEW 
METALLURGY COURSE 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, in co-operation with Bethlehem 
Steel Company, will inaugurate a new program of 
practical study in metallurgical engineering in the fall 
semester of 1950. The announcement of this co-oper- 
ative plan was made jointly by Martin D. Whitaker, 
president, Lehigh University, and 8. J. Cort, vice- 
president, steel divjsion, Bethlehem Steel Company. 

The new graduate curriculum will lead to the degree 
of M.Se. in Metallurgical Engineering Practice and 
is patterned after the School of Chemical Engineering 
Practice at M.I.T. 
university campus, 
in the local plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
with Robert D. Stout, associate professor of metal- 


In addition to facilities on the 


a field station will be established 


lurgy, as director, assisted by John H. Gross, instrue- 
Charles H. Herty, assistant to Mr. 


Cort, will be the company’s liaison man at the field 


tor in metallurgy. 


station. 
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Students will spend 24 weeks at the field-statioy 
installation and on completing the practical work 
they will be required to carry a curriculum of 1) 
hours at Lehigh during the spring semester, which 
will include a required laboratory thesis, nine hours 
of metallurgieal-engineering courses, and one fre 
elective. Enrollment will be limited to 10 graduate 
students. 

According to Dr. Whitaker the aim of the eour. 
is as follows: 


Since problems of human relationships are fully as 
vital as those of a technica] nature, attention will |, 
given t» co-operative action between students and t 
plant organization. Bethlehem Steel] Company official: 
will give these graduate students a large measure of 
responsibility for their own work and decisions. This 
will stimulate initiative, resourcefulness, judgment, and 
leadership. The confidence engendered by responsible 
handling of plant problems from the point of inception t 
final completion and presentation of results will aid ir 
developing professional competence and maturity. 





Report on the number of new members accepted dur- 
ing the week ending October 3: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Augustin Jereza, who was one of the founders of the 
University of Southern Philippines (Cebu City), was 
recently inaugurated as its first president, according 
to a report sent to ScHoon AND Society under date of 


September 22. 


Sister M. Eugenia, I.H.M., has succeeded Sister 
M. Sylvia, I.H.M., as president, Marywood College 


(Seranton, Pa.). 


George C. S. Benson, president, Claremont (Calif.) 
Men’s College, has sueceeded Frederick Hard, presi- 
dent, Scripps College (Claremont), as provost, Clare- 
mont College, in the rotation of this executive position 
among the presidents of the three colleges. Dr. Hard 
has held the post for the past two years. Ernest R. 
Hughes, formerly a member of the London Missionary 
Board in the Fukien and Shanghai areas of China, 
has been appointed visiting professor of Chinese stud- 
ies in the Claremont Graduate School. 


Correction: In reporting the appointment of the 
Reverend Francis J. Bradley, 8.J., as dean of men at 
Saint Joseph’s College (ScHoot AnD Society, Sep- 
tember 24) -the location of the college was given as 
Camden (N. J.). This was a regrettable error, for 
the college will complete its 100th year in Philadel- 
phia in 1951. 


The Reverend Thurston N. Davis, S.J., instructor 1: 
philosophy, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Fordham University, has been appointed dean, For 
ham College. 

Dewey B. Stuit, whose appointment as dean o! 
student-personnel services, the State University o: 
Iowa, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
3, 1948, has sueceeded Earl J. McGrath as dean, Co!- 
lege of Liberal Arts. Dr. MeGrath’s appointment as 
commissioner of education, Office of Education, FS, 
was reported in these columns, February 26. Walt: 
R. Goetsch, director of student affairs, has succeede 
Dr. Stuit. Robert F. Ray is the new director of tl 
Institute of Public Affairs, and George Mather has 
been named administrative assistant. J. W. Deegan. 
formerly an industrial engineer, has been appointed 
associate professor of industrial engineering. 

George J. Kabat, former dean, College of Specia! 
and Continuation Studies, University of Maryland. 
has been named dean, College of Education, Ohi 
University (Athens), to succeed Evan R. Collins, 
whose appointment as president, New York Stat 
College for Teachers (Albany 1), was reported i 
ScHooL AND Society, March 5. Harry Edwari 
Benz, professor of education, has been serving as ac! 
ing dean, as reported in these columns, July 23. 


Huber Ogilvie Croft, head of the department 0! 


mechanical engineering, the State University of Iowa. 
has been appointed dean, College of Engineering. 


University of Missouri. 
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Harold Flinsch, associate dean, School of Engineer- 
x, Mississippi State College, has succeeded L. L. 
Dr. Patterson 


Patterson in the deanship. reached 


ieritus status, September 1. 

[he Reverend Louis A. Haselmayer, formerly a 
ember of the staff of the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed dean of studies, the Cathedral 
School for Boys (Dallas 6, Tex.), according to a re- 

rt sent to ScHooL AND Society by Alfred L. Alley, 

non headmaster, under date of September 26. 


George Hand, associate professor of English, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California, whose ap- 
ntment to an assistant professorship was reported 
, ScHooL AND Society, September 1, 1945, has been 


ed acting dean of liberal arts to serve until a sue- 


ssor to A. Russell Buchanan ean be chosen, Dr. 
whanan resigned recently to resume his full-time 


whing schedule. Paul J. Kelly has been appointed 


stant Donald D. 


professor of mathematics, and 


Wall, instructor in mathematies. 


hy 


William E. Balch, assistant dean, Rhode Island 
School of Design (Providence), has been appointed 
ting dean. Katherine Bishop Neilson has been 
ed acting director of education and public rela- 
ns in the Museum of Arts to succeed Robert M. 
ord who has been named acting director of the 


Other appointments include: instructors, 
Fink Edward 
Brackett, Jr. (economics), and Gwendolyn Bowers 
English). 


‘uctor in the department of industrial design, has 


seun. 


\orton (mathematics), Sumner 


Robert E. Redmann, formerly an in- 


en advanced to the headship of the department. 
Sigvart Steen, whose appointment as head of the 

department of Luther College 

lowa), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Febru- 


musie, (Decorah, 
ary 9, 1946, has been named director of the expanded 
department of music, Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College (Staten Island). Harala C. Normann has 
heen appointed assistant professor of music. Ernest 
Kiefer has been appointed director of the placement 
bureau and employment service; Frank Jacobsen, as- 
sistant comptroller; Charles Kraemer, associate direec- 
tor of the evening session; and Genevieve Millet, in- 
struetor in dietetics in the School of Nursing. 


Christine Spraker, acting director, School of Home 
Eeonomies, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has 
been appointed to the directorship. Carolyn T. 
Roberts and Alice F. Higham have been promoted to 
assistant professorships in the school. Pedro Godinez 
has been appointed instructor in Spanish; Leonore M. 
Roon, instructor in history; and Charles M, Worstall, 


; instructor in chemistry. 


Walter H. Gale, professor of aeronautical engineer- 
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ing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed to the newly created post, director ot the 
Summer Session. Mr. Gale will be responsible for 
co-ordinating the various summer activities, including 
the regular academic schedule and “special activities 
of outstanding value and benefit” to others not asso- 
ciated with the institute during the regular academic 


year. 

Loren E. Edwards, assistant to the director of ad- 
missions and registrar, Clarkson College of Technol- 
ogy (Potsdam, N. Y.), has been appointed to the new 
Mr. Ed- 


wards will visit secondary schools for conferences with 


post, director of secondary-school relations. 


schoolmen and students relative to the plans of the 
latter for a college education. 


Deckard Ritter, whose appointment as librarian, 
State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, September 14, 1946, has been 
College 


named librarian, Tanner Library, Illinois 


(Jacksonville). 


The following announcement of appointments in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Alabama, 
was sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of Sep 

) 


tember 27: professor and head of the department, 


Iredell Jenkins (philosophy); professors, Frank L. 
Owsley and Philip G. Hoffman (history); associate 
T. Han 
sen (sociology), and Ollie Backus (speech) ; assistant 
Bolt (art), Bel- 


linger, Selby Hanssen, and George W. De Schweinitz 


professors, Carl C. Sartain (physics), Asael 


professors, Joseph S. Rossiter R. 
(English), James C. Eaves (mathematies), Frederick 
B. Hyde (music), Orrin H. Cross (psychology), Eve- 
lina Caton and Don C. Smith (radio arts), Hubert E. 
Mate (Romance languages), and Donald H. Eeroyd 
(speech) ; instructors, Frank Engle, Angelo J. Gra- 
3rownback and 
(history), Carolyn Brown and 
Daland, 
Charles D. Farris, Grady H. Nunn, and Donald S. 
Vaughn (political science), and Rober M. Busfield, 
Jr., and William E. Kinzer (speech); visiting pro- 


nata, and Ellie Sims (art), Peter E. 
John §S. Paneake 
Suzanne D. Johnstone (music), Robert T. 


fessor of sociology, Bartholomeus Landheer; visiting 
associate professor of art, Joseph P. Jankowski; visit 
ing assistant professor of art, Don Birrell; and acting 


assistant professor of geology, G. E. Peter Eastwood. 


John H. Holmgren, formerly contract-fee consultant 
for the State of Illinois, has been appointed chief 
of a new administrative consultation service in the 
Research, University of 


3ureau of Government 


Kansas. 

The following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by the University of Delaware: chairman of 
the department of civil engineering, Charles N. Gay- 











— 
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lord; lecturer in education, Francis M. Garver, asso- 
ciate professor in animal and poultry industry and 
director of a new short course for farmers of the 
state, Winthrop C. Skoglund; assistant professor of 
military seienee and tactics, Major John E. Arthur, 
Jr.; instructors, Daniel W. Wood and Charlotte Han- 
son (education), Anne Marie Murphy (foods and 
nutrition), Mrs. Robert W. Mason and Fred Emerson 
(physical education), David Bushnell (history), and 
Miriam Lewis Ayars (sociology); and part-time in- 
structors, Mrs. Arthur T. Sweet, Jr. (child develop- 
ment) and Nancy Nichols (history). Alice Van de 
Voort, whose retirement as associate professor of edu- 
cation was reported in Scnoou anv Society, August 


13, has been invited to remain for another year. 


Lieutenant Colonel Paul Johnson has been appointed 
to a professorship and named chairman of the newly 
established department of air science and tacties, Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware). Lieutenant Robert 
R. Fowler has been appointed to an assistant profes- 
sorship, and Master Sergeant William B. Hutchison 
and Staff Sergeant Andrew Maimona, to instructor- 


ships. 


Edward W. Blakeman, formerly counselor in re- 
religious education on the administrative staff, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and research consultant in a 
study of “The Administration of Religion in Univer- 
sities and Colleges,” has been named acting chairman 
of religious education, Pacifie School of Religion 
(Berkeley 9). Dr. Blakeman is giving courses in 
“Religion in Higher Edueation” and “Chureh and 
State Education.” 


Raymond B. Montgomery, formerly a member of 
the staff of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, 
has assumed new duties as professor of oceanography, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.). The course 
is being offered for the first time this year, and the 
university is considering the establishment of a de- 
partment of oceanography. 


The following are among appointments announced 
by Atlanta University under date of September 21: 
in the School of Education, Esther Milner, Vivian 
Ann Davidson, and Marian Lucia James; in the di- 
vision of social science, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Hylan G, Lewis; and in the department 
of fine arts, Spelman College, Ella Mae Bowman 
(music), Jacqueline Larkins (musie education), and 
Austella Walden (art). 


Vincent A. McCrossen, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of modern languages, Marietta (Ohio) College, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, August 31, 
1946, has been named professor of Romance lan- 
guages, Boston College. 
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Arthur W. Nye and Monroe Hirsch have been ap. [F) 2 P° 
pointed to the staff of Los Angeles College of Op. fe isan 
tometry, according to a report sent to SCHOOL ay; : 


. : : : Wa 
Society by Ernest A. Hutchinson, president, under 
te 9 a versit 

date of September 20. Dr. Nye, formerly chairma; rm 
of the department of physies, University of Souther Cali 
(Uall 


California, has been named professor of physics; Dy J 
Hirsch, formerly acting assistant professor of phys. The 
ology, Stanford University, associate professor of JR) Cham 





optometry. : 
— ° . ie Septe 
Leonard V. Koos, who was officially retired in 194 J 
1 . ° . oe om 01 SOC 
as professor of education, the University of Chicago, : 
@ instru 


but who continued at the university as director o/ 
research for the Americar Association of Junior Col. Se S. | 
leges, has been appointed to a visiting professorship H Arkan 
in the University of Oregon and is giving courses jr : at Ar 
secondary education during the winter quarter. > ing th 





Althea Hester Warren, formerly librarian, Lo: H Lyn: 
Angeles Publie Library, has been appointed visiting vil el 
professor of library administration, University of FP) has be 
Michigan. Fritz Herzog has been named visiting [> tation 


associate professor of mathematics, and Norman P) ordina 
Cazden, assistant professor of the theory of music. : univer 





Chester A. Arnold, professor of botany and curator FP and th 
of paleobotany, has been given additional duties a Fo 
professor of geology, and Irving A. Leonard, profes- 2 Will 
sor of Spanish-American literature and history and 4 (Ohio) 
chairman of the department of Romance languages, ; philos 
additional duties as professor of Spanish-American £ amen 
literature and history in the department of history. # oe 
0 


Oets Kolk Bouwsma, professor of philosophy, Uni- Fj, pra: 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed visiting pro- : Progra 
fessor of philosophy for the academic year at Smith 
College. Dr. Bouwsma, who is on leave of absence F Loui 
from the university, will give year courses in ethies J educati 
and in the history of philosophy and one-semester P| 5CH001 
courses in contemporary philosophy and in American 
philosophy. Marie Christodoulou has been named 
instructor in philosophy. 







9157 Wi 
q Wale ¥ 


J. Raymond Pearson, on leave of absence from his 
post as associate dean of engineering, Robert College : 
(Istanbul), has been appointed associate professor oi F- 
mechanical engineering, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. Bjappoint 
Lloyd W. MeCorkle and Nathaniel R. Kidder haw fF }magazi 
been named to assistant professorships in the depar!- F ‘for the 
ment of sociology and anthropology. g 





Recent | 







Ju Chin Chu, formerly director of research in the 
department of chemical engineering, Washington Uni- 
versity (Saint Louis), has been appointed associate 
professor of chemical engineering, Polytechnic I»- 
stitute of Brooklyn. 


> Mary 
Wheeler 


Franklin B. Wittmer, professor of chemistry, Black- 
burn College (Carlinville, Ill.), has resigned to accep! 

















1949 


OcToBER 8, 


a position as associate professor of chemistry at Mich- 


-an College of Mining and Technology (Houghton). 


Ward S. Miller, formerly instructor in English, Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.), has been appointed as- 
stant professor of English, University of Redlands 


Calif.). 

The following have been appointed to the staff of 
Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), according to 
a release sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of 
September 15: Seymour S. Bellin, assistant professor 
of sociology, and Evelyn B. Lerner and Allen Chester, 
instructors in economies, 


S. D. Dickinson, former associate editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, will teach English and journalism 
at Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway) dur- 
ing the fall semester. 


Lynn S. Beedle, research engineer, department of 
civil engineering, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
has been granted leave of absence to accept an invi- 
tation from Cambridge University (England) to co- 
dinate liaison on studies being made at the two 
iniversities on the strength of welded steel frames 
and their components. 


William A. Shimer, former president, Marietta 
Ohio) College, whose appointment as professor of 


oe 


philosophy, University of Hawaii, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 4, 1948, has been 
granted leave of absence to accept a post as executive 
officer of the United States Educational Commission 
‘in France where he will be in charge of the Fulbright 
Program in Paris. 


} Louis E. Raths, whose appointment as professor of 
‘education, New York University, was reported in 
‘Scuoon anp Society, October 18, 1947, has been 
named director, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
4157 West 13th Street, New York 14, to sueceed Fred 
Wale who has been appointed director of community 
Feducation in Puerto Rico. 


dee 


Raymond E. Murphy, professor of economic geogra- 
phy, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), has been 


4 


1] 


'yappointed editor, Economic Geography, a monthly 
"Ynagazine that has been published at the university 
“vfor the past 25 years. 


Recent Deaths 
4 


Mary Helen Dey, headmistress emerita, the Mary C. 


. Wheeler School (Providence, R. I.), died, September 


3, according to a special report received by ScHOoL 
}4Nd Socrety, September 29. Miss Day had served as 


“Ydean of girls, University High School, the University 





tof Chicago, before going to the Mary C. Wheeler 
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She held the 
principalship (1920-40) and was named headmistress 


School in 1913 as associate principal. 


emerita upon her retirement in 1940. 


Ernest R. Moore, professor of Romance languages, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, September 23, at 
the age of thirty-nine years. Dr. Moore, who had 
been doing research in Mexico for a new program of 
Latin-American studies at the university, died in 
Mexico City. 
1947. 


He had held the professorship since 


John Morris Gillette, professor of sociology and 


anthropology, University of North Dakota, died, 
September 25, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 


Gillette, who was credited with having started sociolo- 
gists in studying life in rural areas, had served as 
principal (1899-1900), Chadron (Nebr.) Academy; 
president (1901-03), Illinois Academy for Young 
Women; professor of psychology and social sciences 
(1903-07), North Dakota State Normal School (Val- 
ley City); and professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology and chairman of the department (since 1907), 
University of North Dakota. 


The Reverend John Nelson Russell Score, president, 
Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.), suc- 
cumbed to a heart ailment, September 26, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Dr. Score had held pastorates 
in Arkansas, California, and Texas from 1916 to 1942 
when he was named to the presidency of Southwestern 
University. 


Hans Heymann, professor of economics, University 
of Illinois, died, October 1, at the age of sixty-four 
Dr. Heymann, who was born in Koenigsberg 
(Prussia), came to the United States in 1936 and be- 
came a citizen in 1943. 


years. 


He had served the Weimar 
Republic as economic adviser on credit and currency 
to the German Foreign Office and in this country as 
research professor of economies (1939-43), Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.); professor of 
economics (1946-48), Sampson (N. Y.) College; and 
professor of economies and lecturer (since 1948), 
University of Illinois. 


Coming Events 


Smith College will celebrate its 75th anniversary, 
October 19-20. The speakers will include: Eleanor 
Roosevelt; Gerty T. Cori, professor of biochemistry, 
School of Medicine, Washington University (Saint 
Louis) ; Helen Maud Cam, professor of history, Har- 
vard University; Elizabeth Cutter Morrow, chairman 
of the college’s Board of Trustees; Margaret Chase 
Smith, United States Senator from Maine; and Bar- 
bara Ward, foreign editor, The Economist, London. 
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BENDER, RICHARD N. A Philosophy of Life. Pp. 
x1 + 249. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York. 1949 $3.75. 
This is a new kind of book in the field of philosophy—an 
untechnie al application of the philosophic method to prob- 


lems of intelligent living in the modern world 


Quaker Education in Theory 
Pendle Hill, Walling- 


BRINTON, HOWARD H. 
and Practice Pp. vili+ 114. 
ford, Pa. 1949. $1.00. 

This book was written and published in 1940 and is now 
reissued at the request of the Friend's Council on Educa 
tion, with many revisions and the text brought up to date. 


BROOKE, ESTHER EBERSTADT. You and Your 
Personality: A Guide to Effective Living. Pp. ix+ 
176. Illustrated. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
1949. $3.00. 

This book will be a stimulating experience for all who are 
concerned with enlarging the opportunities of life; it will 
be especially useful to young people embarking upon a 


caree! 
* 


Community Sports and Athletics: Organization-Adminis- 

tration-Program. Pp. ix+500. Lllustrated. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 1949. $4.00. 
4 National Recreation Association book written to meet 
the need for a publication dealing in a comprehensive way 
with problems involved in starting and conducting sports 
programs organized on a community basis and desig ned to 
serve the interests of all people 


HELMS, EARL T. ‘I Want to Be.’’ Pp. 301. Mlus- 
trated. Bellevue Books, Rockford, Ill. 1949, $5.00. 
This ts a presentation for boys of inspiring facts and ideas 
in a fictional setting which in conception is truly a stroke 
of genius 

& 

International Yearbook of Education 1948. Pp. 309. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. $3.00. 
A UNESCO publication. 

a 


KELLY, ERIC P. The Amazing Journey of David In- 

gram. Pp. x+272. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1949. $2.50. 
This is a fascinating story of three young Englishmen who 
crossed, in 156S8S—69, those lands of the new world which 
later became the United States of America. They crossed 
from Tampico, Mexico, to St. John, Canada, 


LEAF, MUNRO. Arithmetic Can Be Fun. Pp. 64. 

Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
1949, $1.75. 
Children will be amazed to find themselves laughing their 
way into arithmetic and coming up with a friendly feeling 
for 1-2-3, etc., and ‘“‘Fatso’’ O, and what these numbers 
ean do in combination with each other. 


McCAMY, JAMES L. 
Government Publications for the Citizen: 


(assisted by Julia B. MeCamy). 
A Report of 
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the Public Library Inquiry. Pp. xiv + 139. 
University Press, New York. 1949. $2.50. 
To make knowledge available and policies known, the 
agencies of government have become prolific sources ot 
pamphlets and books. Our Federal Government js the 
most productive source. 


Columbig 


Orientation to School and Work: Resource Units for 
High School Group Guidance. Pp. xiv+165.  Boarg 
of Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingsto 
Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. Free. 

7 

The People Shall Judge. Vol. I. Pp. xvi+796. Yq, 
II, xiv+931. University of Chicago Press. 1949 
$4.50 each. 
American history and its great arguments told by means 
of more than 250 important writings and documents, pre. 
pared and selected, with introductions and explanatory 


notes, by the staff of Social Sciences I in the College of 
Not indexed. 


C. A., JR. An Anthology of Greek Drama, 
Rinehart and Company, New York 


the University of Chicago. 


ROBINSON, 
Pp. xx + 269. 
1949. 65 cents. 
One of the Rinehart Editions of the classics. 

J 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. Children with Menta 
and Physical Handicaps. Pp. xxii+549.  Tlustrated, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1949. $6.65. 
This book attempts to supply the need for an up-to-date 
reference book for the intelligent lay reader and the pro. 
fessional worker in the fields of special education for 
handicapped children, mental defectives, etc. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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